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Agricultural Exhibitions in Maine--1862. 


The State Society will hold no exhibition this 
The following societies hold their annual 


season. 
show and fair the present week : 
Cownty Exarsitions tats WEEK. 

Kennebeeo, at Readfield, Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 8th and 9th. 

Piscataquis, at Dover, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 
8th and 9th. 

North Kennebec, at Waterville, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 7th and 8th, 

North Franklin, at Phillips, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, October 8th and 9th. 

West Somerset, at Anson, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 8th and 9th. 

North Penobscot, at Lincoln, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. Sth and 9th. 

County Exaisitions next Week. 

Cumberland, at Bridgton, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 15th and 16th. 

Sagadahoc, at Topsham, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October Lith, 15th and 16th. 

North Waldo, at Unity, Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 15th and 16th. 

West Oxford, at Fryeburg, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 14th, 15th and 16th. 


Washington, at Pembroke, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Oct. 21st and 22d. 





Some Notes on Australian Agriculture. 


Copies of the First and Second Reports of the 
Board of Agriculture of Victoria, (Australia,) 
noticed by us last week, have been sent us by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, to whom we pre- 
sent our thanks therefor. They contain much 
that will be of interest to American farmers, and 
in glancing over their broad pages, we made a 
few notes which may interest some of our readers. 


» The Parliament of Australia has shown a com-| 
mendable liberality in grants in aid of agricultur- | 


al societies ; for collecting and compiling agricul- 
tural statistics ; for the experimental farm, and 
other expenses, amounting in 1860 to £13,510, a 
larger sum than the United States Government 
has ever expended for agriculture in one year, 
(with perhaps one exception,) and more than 
double the average of such appropriations during 
the past twenty-three years. In addition to this 
large sum, £10,000 was appropriated by a spe- 
cial act for the extirpation of thistles on Crown 
lands. 

The Experimental farm, which is under direc- 
tion of the Council of the Board, comprises 142 
acres, the soil, chiefly consisting of loam, varies 
from a light sandy soil to a stiff clay. The report 
of the farm for 1860 states that 109 acres were 


under cultivation, 32 in oats, 26 in oaten hay—| in raising poultry, but at quite too mach cost of 


oate sown thick for forage purposes—12 in green 
crops, 7 in wheat, and the remainder in barley, 
Cape barley, beans, peas, sorghum, maize for 
soiling, vineyard, &c. About thirty acres were 
dressed with ‘‘depot’’ and barnyard manure, and 
thirty-four acres were subsoiled. The farm is 
divided into nine portions by fences running due 
north and south and subdivided at right angles 
by cross fences; the boundary fence composed of 
sawn post and top-rail with five wires underneath, 
the inside fences having the post and top-rail of 
split-stuff, with five wires, the whole securely ar- 
ranged against sheep or cattle. A commence- 
ment has been made of live fencing, designed to 
displace the temporary fence, by planting a vari- 
ety of seeds of the acacia, Cape broom, thorn, and 
privet. 

Details of the cost of growing the various crops 
upon the farm are given, some of which we pre- 
sent. The mangold crop of 1 acre, 2 roods, 4 
perches, subsoiled and manured with guano and 
bones, cost £28 19s. 7d., yielded thirty-six tons 
per acre, at 30s., besides thinnings for camels in 
Royal Park, and showed a net profit per acre of 
£40 14s. 10d. Those portions manured with 
farm-yard manure, (20 loads,) guano, (6 cwt.) 
and bones, (10 ewt.) yielded, respectively, at the 
rate of thirty-six tons peracre, while that to 
which guano and bones together were applied 
gave forty-two tons. <A potato crop of small ex- 
tent resulted in a loss, as the soil of the farm is not 
adapted to the growing of this crop. Sorghum | 
yielded 600 lbs. of seed per acre, valued at 8d 
per lb., giving a net profit £5 5s. 9d, per acre in 
addition to thirty-eight tons of stems used for 
soiling. This is from a lot of 1 acre, 2 roods, 4 
perches in extent. The stocks were allowed to 
remain upon the ground all winter, but were in- 
jured by frosts. The carrot crop, planted in wide 
drills of 22 and 27 inches, and cultivated by horse 
labor, gave a profit of £6 3s. 9d. per acre, upon | 
a yield of 10 tons 9 ewt. 3 qrs. 9 lbs. per acre, at 
£2 15s per ton. 


Tons. Cwt. Qrs. Lbs 
No. 1 piece, drained and subsoiled, pro- 
duced 3 19 2 17 
No. 2 piece, drained, produced 5 6 0 20 
No. 3 piece, subsviled, produced 3 0 2 19 


No. 4 piece, unimproved, wet, produced 1 13 2 0 
Other interesting experiments were carried on, 


in even very light soil, if well manured. 


trees than directly favorable to the fruit. 


Washington. 
ities, the following descriptions of these plums : 
Green Gage. 


ferior sorts of this name. 


Jefferson. 
ered with thin whitish bloom. Flesh orange, 


stone. Tree vigorous and a good bearer. 
McLaughlin. 


what firm, sweet, rich, and of excellent flavor ; 
adheres to thestone. ‘Tree of strong, free growth 
and a good bearer. 

Imperial Gage. Large, oval, green and yellow, 
marbled ; flesh juicy, melting, sweet and rich ; 
sometimes poor on heavy soils—mostly free from 
| the stone. Tree productive. A highly esteemed 
sort. 

Reine Claude de Bavay. Rather round, oval, 
greenish yellow; flesh somewhat firm, juicy, 
sugary, rich ; adheres to the stone. 

Washington. Quite large, roundish, oval, dull 
| yellow, marbled with green, sometimes with a 
| blush ; flesh rather firm, sweet, mild, moderately 
‘rich ; free from stone. Growth vigorous, leaves 
large, anda free bearer. This is a general fav- 
orite. J.J. Thomas adds, ‘‘apt to rot.”’ 
If this list were to be reduced to three sorts, 
our selection would be Green Gage, McLaughlin, 
and Reine Claude de Bavay. 








Mr. Wingate’s Poultry House. 


‘sWill the Maine Farmer or his friend, give me 
the shape and exact dimensions of his two poul- 
try rooms and box nests—where the latter are 
| fastened and how, and whether the winter room 
| has roosts in it? Ihave been pretty successful 





| time and labor. An answer to the above inquir- 
ies will much oblige A Susscriper.’’ 

Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 

We find the above query in the Albany, N. Y., 
Country Gentleman, referring, probably, to our 
description of Mr. Wingate’s poultry establish- 
ment given by us some weeks since, and copied 
into that and various other journals. 

The dimensions of the larger or winter room, 
are 8 by 12; it is about seven feet high. The 
other room is 8 by 8. There are no roosts in the 
winter room—where the leaves are placed—as 
both rooms join and the hens pass from one to 
the other by means of a small door, roosting in 
the smaller one. Both rooms face the south-east, 
and are, therefure, warm in winter. They are 
also well ventilated in summer, which is a consid- 
eration of not less importance than the former. 
There are nests in both rooms. They are placed at 
a distance of three feet from the floor on one side 
of the room, having a wide shelf in front for the 
hens to fly upon when entering the nests. The 
nests are about 18 inches square, with an open 
space in front sufficient for an entrance. 

Mr. Wingate is a most successful gardener and 
manager of poultry, and his opinions on such 
matters are worthy of attention. He has twenty- 
four hens, which he says is as nf&ny as should be 
kept together in one place. If he had a larger 
number he would divide them, having separate 
yards, rooms, nests, &c., for every fluck of this 
size. This is an important matter, and is, doubt- 
less, one reason why those who keep poulty in 
large numbers are not more uniformly successful 
than those who keep smaller lots. 





Kine-Pox, or Variola. 


Messrs. Epvitors :—I have three cows that have 
got sore bags and teats. The first one had some 





| little white festers come out on her bag and teats 
about four or five days ago; these sdun became 


scabbed over and grew hard around them ; under 
these scabs there is a little matter. The other 
two soon became thesame. Their bags and teats 
are very sore, and are very troublesome to milk. 
If you or any of the readers of your valuable 
paper, will give any information concerning the 
cause of it and how they may be cured, you will 
oblige A Susscriper. 
Bangor, Sept. 25, 1562. 








all of which were generally successful. Among 
them was an attempt to combine sheep husbandry | 
with tillage, with a test of the feeding capacities | 
of the cultivated grasses, viz: the yellow oat 
grass, tall oat grass, rough-stalked meadow grass, | 
smooth-stalked meadow grass, sheep's fescue, sain. 
foin, alsike, parsley, &c. The experiment was. 
made with fifty Southdown merino ewes, thirty 
Cotswold merinos, sixty purely bred merinos, and | 
one Cotswold and one Leicester ram. An aver- 
age of more than three sheep per acre the year 
round was the result. The ratio of increase of 
lambs was considerably in excess of one hundred 
per cent. The experiments in draining generally 
showed a heavy increase of product ; sub-soiling, 
"n increase in varied proportion; but draining 
and sub-soiling together usually gave a smaller 
increase than draining alone, a result no doubt 
due to throwing to the surface so much crude soil, 
and one which subsequent culture will more than 
Temedy. 


We shall have occasion to refer to these reports 
on a future oceasion. 





Northern Grown Cotton. 


Cotton may hereafter become a staple article of 
'nois products, as it is said experiments in its 
Btowth this year, have been satisfactory in all 
mstances. The State has over two million acres 
of Superior cotton lands, and one planter is pre- 
Paring for twelve hundred acres another season 
Lewiston Journal has seen specimens grown 
som this season which are of fine quality, equal 
fee best Tennessee, and the yield of a patch of 
“cres will amount to fifteen hundred pounds. 





Nore. It is doubtless a simple form of variola 
or cow-pox ; of which there are two kinds, both 
infectious, and usually called by the same name. 
In the spurious disease the pustules are small and 
irregular in shape—while in the genuine they 
are large and round, with a depression in the 


center, usually accompanied with more or less 


fever and general derangement. In both forms, 
however, the pustules are filled with a limpid 
fluid, which by degrees becomes opaque and pur- 
ulent. A scab is then formed, which, in a short 
time peels off, leaving the skin sound beneath. 
If however the pustules are broken they general- 
ly assume the form of ulcers, which become more 
difficult to heal. The disease is probably given 
from one cow to another by inoculation, caused 
by milking them. 

In Martin’s work on cattle—an English pub- 
lication—he recommends washing the teats ina 
weak solation of chloride of lime. Our remedy, 
however, would be to make an ointment of yel- 
low dock root and*sweet cream, and rub in on the 


teats; at the same time giving a dose of salt- 
petre.—Eps. 





The Gardener’s Monthly. 


This practical, reliable and ably edited Horti- 
cultural journal, is one of the most welcome of 
our exchanges. We open its leaves always ex- 
pecting something useful and practical, and are 
never disappointed. Its editor, Thomas Meehan, 
is one of the most practical horticulturists of the 
day, and is rendering his work the standard of 
its class. Monthly, 32 pages each, at $1 @ year. 
The fifth volume commences with January next. 


Address, 23 No. Sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The plum is a very desirable and useful fruit, 
and we wonder that more of the new and desir- 
able kinds are not grown by farmers generally, 
instead of the common and quite worthless sorts. 
A strong loam or clay soil is thought best adapt- 
ed to plum trees, although they will thrive well 
It is 
thought by some that the heavy, cold clay soil is 
more unfavorable to the insects which injure the 


For a select list of the best half dozen sorts for 
cultivation, we should choose the following, the 
names being mentioned nearly in the order of 
ripening: Green Gage, Jefferson, McLaughlin, 
Imperial Gage, Reine Claude de Bavay, and 
We present, from various author- 


Rather small, full round, green, 
becoming yellowish green, with brown dots and 
network near the stem; flesh pale green, melt- 
ing, juicy, exceedingly sweet and rich—unequal- 
ed in flavor by any other plum. Shoots smooth, 
short, tree of slow growth. There are many in- 


Fruit large, round oval; golden- 
yellow, purplish-red on the sunny side, and cov- 


very juicy, and richly flavored; almost a free 


Rather large, roundish ; russet 
yellow with thin red or purplish tint; flesh some- 





The Farmer’s Dream, and its Lesson. 








‘*What!’’ exclaims some veteran reader of the 
steady old Maine Farmer, as he opens his newly 
printed sheet, and glances at the accompanying 
engraving ; ‘‘You are not going to turn the Far- 
mer into a comic pictorial paper, are you?’’ No, 
friend, we are not; but we havea story to relate, 
which contains a good moral, and so we intro- 
duce this illustration for the purpose of better 
showing the force of it. 

Farmer Van Winkle was interrupted from read- 
ing his paper, one day after dinner, by a call to 
drive the cattle and hogs from his corn. Return- 
ing, he sat down on a pile of straw near the barn 
to rest, and soon fell asleep. In his sleep he 
dreamed of being in great trouble, as the day for 
the payment of his interest money had come 
round, and he had not the wherewith to pay it. 
While meditating on the means of paying it, a 
gentleman presented him a paper upon which was 
inscribed, ‘*Go look in the barn-yard.’’ Ile went 
as directed, and commenced forking over a pile of 
manure, expecting to find a pot of money, but a 
dense steam poured out, having such a strong 
smell of ammonia, that he was compelled to step 
back. In doing this a wonderful scene presented 
itself to his view. The whole heap seemed alive 
with farm products of every kind, some of them 
in the most fantastic shapes, all of which came 
past him, trying to escape. First a huge pump- 
kin bounded along and sprung into the air like a 
bombshell, followed by a monstrous cabbage, and 
after thata whole volley of roots. Fowls flew 
away cackling, bags of grain, bundles of hay and 
wheat, and cattle, sheep and hogs all rushed out 
pell mell. He made such a frantic attempt to 
stop their flight, that he awoke. On recovering 
his thoughts the interpretation of the dream 
rushed to his mind in great force : 

‘“* Every heap of manure wasted by leaching 
away, or by escaping in the form of gas, is equiva- 
lent to a loss of a shock of wheat, or a bushel of 
corn, or a fat sheep, or pig, or milch cow !”’ 
Resolved to improve upon the lessons of his 
dream, he at once began to haul muck to mix 
with his manure and thus absorb the liquid and 
retain the ammonia. Ina few years he had in- 
creased his crop of corn from 50 to 80 bushels per 
acre, improved his farm, built new buildings and 
fences, and what was better, had found no difli- 
culty in paying interest money, or notes of hand, 
when they became due, while his neighbors had 
also learned a lesson from hie operations, and 
were all becoming better farmers. But this is 
not all, he not only took the Maine Farmer and 
put in practice the facts which it teaches, but in- 
duced those around him to do the same. 

Our story and its moral are now with our read- 
ers. We hope they will profit, and take an exam- 
ple thereby. 


—~--———.. women 
Important Discovery of Iron. 


We present in another column several extracts 
from the letter of Prof. Hitchcock, of the Scien- 
tific Survey—to which a brief reference was made 
last week—giving an account of the valuable iron 
mine recently discovered in No. 13, Range IV., 
Aroostook Co. The letter has been furnished to 
the Bangor Whig by its attentive Augusta cor- 
respondent, Jeremiah Fenno, Esq. ‘The discovery 
upon our own soil, of a mine of iron ore of the 
best quality known in the world for the manufac- 
ture of plates of armor for our first class iron-clad 
gun boats, and to use the words of Prof, H., ‘‘in- 
exhaustible in supply,’’ is an important event, 
and can hardly be overestimated, especially at 
the present juncture. We understand Gov. 
Washburn has made known the discovery to the 
heads of the Department at Washington, and we 





Government to develope this great treasure. 








Preserving Flowers in Sand. 


Those of our readers who attended the late 
Horticultural Fair in this city, did not fail to no- 
tice those two framed wreaths of natural flowers 
that hung upon the wall near the horticultural 
tools. They were the admiration of all, and 
many times did we hear visitors wondering by 
what process they were thus preserved in their 
natural form and colors. I[t is this: 

Get the finest and whitest of river or lake sand, 
wash it so clean that the water when flowing 
from it will be pure as if from the well. Heat it 
very hot and while hot mix it thoroughly with 
stearic acid in the proportion of one ib. of the 
latter to 100 lbs. of sand. Letitcool. Take a 
small common sieve and ‘nail boards under the 
bottom to prevent the sand from running through; 
place enough sand in the sieve to hold the flowers 
In position—not covering them; then with a 
sheet of paper twisted in the furm of a cone or 
tunnel, carefully let the sand pass through it, be- 
tween, around and over the flowers—cover about 
halfan inch. Set by the stove or in some warm 
place where the sand will be kept at a tempera- 
ture of about 70° Fah. When they have re- 
mained sufficiently long, remove the boards care- 
fully from the bottom and let the sand run out, 
leaving your flowers preserved in perfection. 

The only difficulty is to know when the process 
is complete, different plants differing in the time 
required. Those with thick leaves and petals 
needing more than light ones. Seven hours are 
sufficient for some, while others require twelve 
and even more. Experience alone can determine 
this. It is best always for a beginner to experi- 
ment with a single plantata time at first. When 
he has enocesded with a certain variety and noted 
the time required, he can proceed to others, and 
inashort time become versed in this art. It 
should be mentioned that the flowers for this 








THE FARME4K’S DREAM. 


may expect some vigorous effurts on the part of, 
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| Aquicultural Miscellany. 





FOR A FARMER’S FESTIVAL. 
[At the Fair of the Amesbury, Mass , Agricultural and Horti- 


cultural Society, the following beautiful poem, written for the 
occasion by John G. Whittier, was sung by the choir.) 











Once more, oh God, before our eyes 
The fulness of Thy bounty lies. 

And, shaming all our doubt and fear, 
Again Thy goodaess crowns the year. 


On loyal homes, on rebel soil, 

On slavery’s task, on freedom’s toil, 
Oo good and ill Thy mercies fall, 
For thou, oh Father, pitiest all ! 


Yet must the debt of sin be paid, 

And justice come though long delayed; 
The wrong must die, the good must be 
Joint heir of Thy eternity ! 


Oh! hearts must break with paif and loss, 
And mourners bow beneath the cross, 

But well we know, whate’er befall, § 

Thy love keeps watch above.us ail! 


Discovery of Iron in Aroostook County. 


——e~ 





Lerrer or Pror. Hrrencock. 

& Asutanp, Me., Sept. 13, 1862. 
To His Excellency, Israel Washburn, Jr. : 

| Honorep Sin—Aceording to the contract be- 

| tween myself as State Geologist and the authori- 

| ties, Tam bound to make known to the State dis- 

_ coveries of any valuable substances upon the pub- 

| lie lands. 

In accordance therewith, I am about to speak 
of the valuable deposit of iron ore in No. 13, R. 
| 4, of Aroostook county, or **Waite Plantation”’ 
of the maps. This deposit is in the south-east 

art of the township, upon the land occupied by 
' Daniel Hickey. In my report of last year, it 
| was noticed in two places—first on page 295, 
where Dr. Jackson's authority was quoted ; and 
secondly, on pase 425, in Assistant Packard’s 
report. For details of position, amount, &c., [ 
would respectfully refer to those two places in my 
report. 

‘he importance attached to this locality arises 
from the quality of the iron produced from it. 
For ordinary purposes [ would not urge the mat- 
ter upon your special attention ; but at the pres- 
ent time, I regard the development of this iron 
ore a matter of national importance ; and the re- 
sults of its development may form an era in our 
naval warfare, second only to the production of 
our iron gunboats. 

The ground of this startling assertion is the 
fact that the iron with which our national gun- 
boats are built, will not withstand the force of 
improved ordnance; but such plates as can be 
manufactured from this ore, have stood every 
test that has been applied to them. 

According to private experiments instituted by 
the English Government, iron plates manufactur- 
el from scrap iron (the same of which all our 
gunboats are constructed,) as well as from a va- 
riety of ores apparently the most unyielding, 
were shattered by a 250 Ib. shot from an Arm- 
strong gun. The plates which were manufac- 
tured from iron ore smelted in Woodstock, N. B., 
alone were left entire—the projectile having sim- 
ply indented the plates in aslight degree. The 
trials were made six several times, with the same 
results. In consequence of these experiments, 
the British Government uses only the Woodstock 
iron for the manufacture of these plates—an ore 
which is obtained only five miles from Maine. 

The Woodstock ore is a compact red hematite, 
rarely containing over 30 per cent. of metalic 
iron, but it differs in its general appearance from 
any iron ore 1 have ever seen west of Maine, and 
is easily recognized. ° a a 

As respects geological position, the ores from 
New Brunswick and Maine are similarly situat- 
ed; nor can there be any doubt but that the ore 
from Maine will yield the same quality of iron 
as that from New Brunswick. So far as the sit- 
uation is concerned, the ore in ‘* Waite Planta- 
tion’’ is admirably located for mining and smelt- 
ing. The only misfortune attending its location 
is its great distance inland—it being ten miles 
west from Presque Isle—and to one so familiar as 
yourself with the routes of communication in 
Aroostook county, and its connection with the 
sea-board, I need say nothing. Only the pig- 
iron, however, needs to be transported, or the 
iron inastate of readiness to be put into the 
furnace and rolled. 

With these facts before me, I could no longer 
hesitate to believe that steps should be taken at 
once to erect the proper works, for the smelting 
of this new ore, and for the manufacture of all 
the plates which are to be used in future in the 
construction of our gunboats. 

Pardon me if my zeal for the integrity of our 
naval honor, or the desire to see the resources of 
the State developed, has led me to trespass upon 
your time. I could but think of the great cun- 
fidence of our people in our gunboats, with the 
consternation which must ensue should our 
‘*Monitors’’ ever be pitted against such a craft as 
the ‘Black Prince’? of England, a vessel plated 
with Woodstock iron, especially as we have in 
our hands the means of constructing more form- 
idable boats than the “Black Prince’’—more 
formidable, because with the same kind of iron, 
we have a better model. 

Should the facts stated above appear worthy 
of consideration and inquiry, to your mind, we 
suppose that the responsibility of further action 
will rest with the Government, as to the mode of 
carrying on the manufacture of the iron, and of 
communicating thereon to the United States Gov- 
ernment. ° ° ° > 

I need only say further, that all the members 
of the Scientific Corps of the State, will do all 
that is in their power, in respect to the means of 
making this ore valuable, and we hold ourselves 
in readiness to perform any duty required of us 
by the State, whether scientific or otherwise. 

With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. H. Irrencock, 
State Geologist. 





Seeds. 


It is evédent that in all cases of tillage, the seeds 
should be sown so as to be fully exposed to the 
influence of thgair. And one cause of the un- 
productiveness of cold claycy adhesive soil, is that 
the seed is coated with matter impermeable to 
air. In sandy soils the earth is always sufficient- 
ly penetrable by the atmosphere ; but in clayey 
soils, there can scarcely be too great a mechanical 
division of parts in the tillage. Any seed not 





purpose should be picked dry—say midday, after 
the dew is all sls Fereur. 


fully supplied with air, always produces a week 
end Gvased pleat. 00.17 at 


What Horses We Need. 


The Agricultural editor of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette is furnishing that paper with a series of ar- 
ticles upon the horse. In regard to the kind of 
horses needed in the United States, he ways : 

‘The United States is pre-eminent for its trot- 
_|ters. But there isno breed of trotters except 

the Morgans, and the many names which have 
signalized the trotting courses belong to the com- 
mon stock of the country. ‘They are accidental 
trotters, and their qualities developed by superior 
training. The moral sentiment of the people is 
80 hostile to the gambling of the race course, 
that running became unpopular. The carriage 
and buggy having taken the place of riding on 
horseback, trotting was a useful gait, and trot- 
ting races have been tolerated on account of it. 
Hence our sports of the turf are shown in these, 
and the training skill of sportsmen directed to 
trotting horses. We need skilful breeders to 
establish a trotting stock. It is true that the 
Morgans have much to claim our admiration. 
For general usefulness they have no superiors. 
Their fast gait, medium size, endurance and ex- 
cellent disposition, point them out as the best for | 
family purposes. But still, the more showy car- 
riage horse, such as Consternation, Messenger, 
Hiamiltonian, Highlanders, ete., will often com- 
mand a more ready sale, and the breeding of these 
should command greater attention than they do. 
Our fault is too much mixing, and it is tco habit- 
ually setting at defiance the adaptation of the 





points of the mare and stallion to each other. 
lhis evil is facilitated by the numerous classes of | 
horses thatare here. Our importations embrace | 
every valuable kind for every valuable purpose, | 
and their numerous crosses on the common stock | 
have given a diversity of forms and blood that | 
make breeding for especial purposes, such as for | 
the carriage and buggy, no easy matter. The | 
forms and blood of our stallions generally have | 
80 little to do with each other, that a Highlander | 
begets a Diomede colt, and a Morgan shows an | 
undersized offspring without the qualities which 
are characteristic of the breed. Even good di- 
verse qualities neutralize each other, and the pro- 
geny exhibits either none of the qualities of the 
parents, or so much modified as to be of little 
value. 

For farming purposes, heavy horses are not 
needed. A foot walk in the plow is the most use- | 
ful gait, for experiments show that the draft of 
the plow is not increased by speed ; hence it may 
be run at the same depth at three miles an hour, 
as at two miles, withuut any additional strength | 
from the horse. A horse, therefore, that will 
walk three miles in an hour in the plow is worth 
a third more than one that walks but two. 

A farmer, too, wants a horse that will trot his 
buggy eight miles an hour; and fast walkin; 
and trotting, with endurance, easy keep and kind 
dispositions, are the qualitics that all want. A 
slow poking plow horse is not desirable for any 
purpose, save when the farmer is in new ground 
with the plow, and oxen are better there. Our 
general breeding should look to the higher quali- 
ties—to fast gaits, gentle disposition, nervous 
energy and intediigence ; for there is as great dif- 
ference in the minds of horses as in the human 
race. 

The two-horse Yankee wagon has superseded 
the four-horse wagon, because a quick trip to 
town, with thirty bushels of wheat drawn by two 
horses, is much better than a slow one of fifty 
bushels with four horses ; and speed, now-a-days 
is desirable, even of a Sunday, when the wagon 
conveys the family to church. This is a fast age 
in all things, and the slow, poking, dull, stupid 
horse is wanted nowhere. 

That Government will need many more horses 

than it has in past times, is pretty certain. For 
cavalry, the good qualities I have particularized, 
are demanded. Whether to reconnoitre or to 
cover a retreat, or to pursue a retreating enemy, 
or to surprise guerrilla parties—for all the pur- | 
poses of war, a heavy cavalry horse is not wanted. 
Greater strength is needed fur the artillery serv- 
ice, but even here speed, too, is demanded, and 
the large, showy and fast trotting horse of the 
a is more desirable than the slower draft 
stock. 
Even in the dray a good walk is important, al- 
though weight of body is absolutely necessary to 
resist by its momentum the jarring arising from 
the uneven surfaces of city pavements. 








Plowing---Fall or Spring. 


This question is discussed every year, yct re- 
mains more or less unsettled. We do not now 
expect to dispose of it effectually, but simply to 
suggest a few hints worthy of consideration. 

No one can deny that fall-plowing saves time 
for doing other work in the busy season of Spring. 
Moreover, the soil is drier in Fall than in Spring, 
and so is in a better condition for working. ile 
who has waited week after week for the spring 
rains to pass over and the ground to settle, will 
feel the force of this consideration. Again, ifa 
piece of land is infested with grubs or other ver- 
min, or with the roots of weeds, there is hardly a 
better way to subdue these pests than by throw- 
ing them up to the surface just before the wintcr 
frosts set in. Grasshoppers, the midge, and 
weevil, cannot thrive much after turning their 
houses topsy-turvy in October and November. 
They can not re-build in Winter, and many of 
them will be killed outright. For light, sandy 
soils, apt to blow about in open Winters, or those 
which are quite gravelly and porous, we question 
the expediency of fall-plowing. But for stiff 
clays, which need the action of frost to pulverize 
them, this is the best treatment that they can re- 
ceive. 

A triend in Wisconsin writes us, that in all his 
region the farmers do as much fall-plowing as they | 
can, finishing up the balance in Spring. That) 
then, they sow and harrow all together at the 
same time, and that in the Summer no one can 
see any difference between the growth and yield 
of the several fields; at harvest time, perhaps, 
the spring-plowed land is more mellow than the 
fall-plowed, but the grain is worse lodged. A 
correspondent of a western journal claims that 
for spring wheat and barley, fall-plowing is 
much preferable. He thinks that spring wheat 
grown on full-plowed land, yields a better and 
surer crop than winter wheat sown in October. 
‘The exposure to atmospheric influences during 
the winter, mellows and enriches- the seed-bed 
to such a degree, that whenever the in is 
sown, it has the elements which it needs at hand 
ready for assimilation....... The soil new! 
turned up, has first to be prepared or mellowed, 
oxidized, as the chemists would call it, before it 
becomes fit to yield nourishment; and while the 
process is going on (in Spring.) much precious 
time is lost, and the growth of the plant is ab- 
breviated in proportion, its time for tillering is 
cut short, and the yield cannot be as large as 
when it has the whole length of the season which 
nature seems to have set apart as that in which 
the plant shall make stems and leaves, previous 
to the formation of the secd-veseels.”’ . 

This certainly can be said in favor of the fall- 
plowing of sward land intended for corn. [f it is 
done early in the Autumn, the sod becomes par- 
tially rotted before the time comes for planting, 
and so is sooner prepared to act as a fertilizer fur 
the crop, than it would have been if plowed in 
the Spring. Ifever the plant wants the food of 
the decayed sod, it is early in the season, to give 
it a quick and vigorous start. y 

Late planting is a frequent cause of the failure 
of crops. After they are got into the ground, a 
drouth often sets in which retards the germina- 
tion of the seed. We plant late, because the cold 
rains put us back, and because of the pressure of 
other work. Now, if we could do much of our 
plowing in the Fall, we could take advantage of 
the first favorable weather to get our seeds in, 
and so gain considerable time in their growth. 
If we postpone all our plowing until Spring, we 
often do the work when the land is too wet: the 
consequence is that it becomes lumpy and stiff- 
baked—a condition unfavorable for the growth 
of any crop, and from which the land does not 








The Everblooming Roso, 





If there is one species of plant in whose culture 
we excel above the people of other nations,—if 
there is a species that gives more gratification 
and lasting pleasure than another,—or, if there is 
a species that is at home in all places and with 
all people, under proper care, it is the Ever- 
pLoominc Rose. If a person grows but one plant, 
let it be an Everblooming Rose. With good soil 
and usage it thrives and blooms in an old tea-pot, 
in the window of the poor as well as it does in 
the costliest vase in the conservatory of the 
wealthy,—as well at the door of the plain, hum- 
ble cot, as on the ornamented verandah of the 
magnificent mansion. 

If there is perfection in the vegetable kingdom, 
it is the Everblooming Rose. Its varieties are 
80 numerous, their colors so various, and natures 
so different, that they are arranged into five dis- 
tinct classes. Some can be grown in all climates 
and altitudes, and upon nearly all «inds of soil. 
They are fit to make a diversified garden of them- 
selves : growing as dwarf bushes, as tall stately 
plants, and clothing arbors, bowers, trellis-work, 


| dead fences, &c., and even making hedges to 


fence in and shelter the garden. They are the 
monarchs of the flower-hed, and reign triumph- 
antly glorious over all other flowers ; and blessed 
are they who possess the means, the liberality 
and fine taste to purchase all kinds and the space 
to grow them in perfection. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals or Remontantes, are 
generally of a stately, robust growth; thrive 
equally well upon heavy and light loams, and 
withstand a northern winter without protection. 

The Bourbons are next in hardiness, and do 
best upon loamy soils, yet a slight covering of 
straw tied around them in winter, north of North 
York, is of advantage to them. 

The Bengal, Chinese or Daily, is next in hardi- 
ness, thrives both in loamy and sandy soils, and 
is preserved better by having a little straw tied 
about them north of Philadelphia. 

Noisette is of the same hardiness as Bengals, 
and thrive upon the same kinds of soils. ‘The va- 
ricties are nearly all of a rampart growth ; use- 
ful for training upon fences, ends of buildings, ar- 
bors, trellis-work, pillars, verandah frames, &c. 
‘The flowers are generally small, double and very 
fragrant, and produced in clusters of twenty and 
upwards, 

The Tea-scented is generally of dwarf growth, 
profuse in bloom and of the most delightful fra- 
rrance, which is diffused to a great distance. 
They are less hardy than the other classes, and 
need a covering of straw in winter north of Bulti- 
more. They thrive best upon light loams and 
sandy loams, and will flourish in sandy soils. 
They grow to perfection out-doors south of Mary- 
land, and are the best for pot culture. 

All the varieties of the five classes can be 
grown in the most northern climate by digging 
them up and potting them in fall, and keeping 
them in cold frames or pits half sunk and half 
banked-up, and with glass sashes, and covered 
with mats in very cold weather, shading them 
from bright sun in the winter time. As hun- 
dreds are yearly putting up cheap glass strac- 
tures in which to grow foreign grapcs, they are 
the best places to winter roses that cannot stand 
the severity of winter, 2s the grape-vines are dor- 
mant in winter, and the roses would not be in 
their way, and they get the full light. With 
these advantages people in northern latitudes can 
grow all kinds, and well will they be rewarded 
for their care.— Gardener's Monthly. 





American Pomological Society. 

This Association held its Ninth Annual Session 
in Boston from the 17th to the 19th Sept. The 
Convention met at the Rooms of the Massachu- 
setts Horticuitural Society, which were granted 
for that purpose —the Society holding its own An- 
nual Exhibition at the sxme time, in the Music 
Hall. There were present 184 delegates, repre- 
senting 14 States. There were contributions of 
fruits from nearly as many States as sent dele- 
gates—the entire collection filling the large Hall. 
The President of the Society, Hon. M. P. Wilder, 
contributed 350 varieties of pears; Messrs. Ell- 
wanger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., 107 varie- 
ties of pears and 50 of plums; T. T. Lyon, of 
Plymouth, Mich., 125 varieties of apples; Wm. 
Reid, of New Jersey, 255 varieties of pears.— 
There were many samples of hardy grapes from 
different parts of the country. 

The Convention was called to order on Wednes- 
day, and organized for the transaction of business. 
Mr. L. Wetherell was appointed Secretary. In 
the afternoon of the same day the President deliv- 
ered the occasional address, which was received 
with tokens of high approbation by the Society. 
It comprised many suggestions of practical value, 
which we shall more particularly notice hereafter. 
The time of the Session was principally oceupied 
in the discussion of the characteristics of different 
kinds of fruits, the best methods of cultivation, 
&e. Full notes were taken by a stenographer, 
and all the important points will be embodied in 
the volume of Transactions for the present year. 

The meeting was a highly gratifying one in 
every respect, It had been feared that the agi- 
tated condition of the country would operate 
much against the attendance of delegates; but 
the number present was larger than had been an- 
ticipated. They were generally men of eminence 
in horticulture, and the earnest zeal manifested 
by them in the cause in which they are engaged, 

ave assurance that it would not be permitted to 
anguish. 

On Thursday, Mr. Cornell, President of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, and Mr. 
Johnson, the Secretary, who had just arrived 
from England, were introduced to the Convention 
by President Wilder. Mr. J. made an interest- 
ing speech, congratulating the members of the 
Society and his countrymen generally on the ad- 
vantages they enjoy in reference to the production 
of the fruits of the earth, and closing by inviting 
contributions of apples from this country to the 
Exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
London, to be held in October. 

The officers of the American Pomological Soci- 
ety elected for the coming year, are as follows : 
President—Hon. Marshall P. Wilder of Massa- 
chusetts, with a Vice President in each State, of 
which S. L. Goodale represents Maine. Treas- 
urer—Thomas P. James of Philadelphia. Sec- 
retary—James Vick of Rochester, N. Y. 





Farm Work for October. 

This is emphatically the harvest month—the 
gathering of the latter harvest, This requires 
us to secure our Indian corn, our potatoes, and 
our beans. - 

None of these products can safely be put up in 
bins before the arrival of this month. Some 
years we are obliged to delay the corn harvest, 
waiting frost to operate upon and open the 
husks, to aid the husker in his jolly evening task. 
For no prudent farmer attempts to strip off the 
husks till Nature has set the example by loosen- 
ing the husk from the corn. ; 

‘Therefore we see the importance of cutting and 
securing the top stalks in September, preparatory 
to harvesting the grain itself during the great 
harvest month—for the top stalks are all to be 
stored in barns before the main harvest commences. 

Potatoes cannot be safely stored in cellars be- 
fore the month of October. And beans are not 
dry enough to be threshed till the first of the 
month. Yet they should not beso dry as to open 
the latest and poorest pods, for such should be 
suffered to remain and be eaten with the pods 
and vines when given to cattle or sheep, ‘ 

As the husking of the corn is to be cone. pee 
cipally in the evenings of October there will be 
time to attend to other concerns in the daytime. 
Apples are to be picked, and some of them may 
be made into cider. No drink is more healthful 
than this for most of our New England people 
when it is 





fully recover in 8 season or two.weAm. 47. 





into barrels before it has fermented, and should 
be kept bunged close till it clarifies itself. When 
it inclines to swell and work a small quantity 
should be drawn out to save the barrel from in- 
jury, but no air should be admitted at the bung 
or through any vent other than the side tap. 

No spirit of any kind should be mixed with the 
cider. No alum or other drug should be used as 
a clarifier. All such nostrums serve to injure the 
pure juice of the apple and to render it less 
wholesome. 

New cider will not incline to ferment violently 
in case that proper care is taken to strain out all 
the pomace when the juice is first put into the 
barrel. It is the small grains of pomace in the 
cider that cause violent working, and these may 
he mostly separated by means of a hair sieve. 
Some farmers strain through straw, and some 
through a mess of sand in a tub. 

But a sieve is best, for if the juice is strained 
through a body of sand the cider loses its color, 
and much of its richness. 

Rotten apples should never be used for cider. 
They are Petter for hogs. And as apples are 
plenty there will be less inducement to make 
poor cider. We have known good cider to be 
made in September, by shaking all the apples 
from trees in cow pastures, where, of course, no 
rotten fruit was found.— Mass. Ploughman. 
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Our Scnoot Army. 


My Dear Sir :—Several months have elapsed 
since I addressed to you my seventh letter in re- 
gard to our school army. In the meantime this 
army bas furnished from its officers and its ranks 

|many & vigorous young patriot for the country's 
‘service. Fortunately, however, the supply of 
| fresh recruits from the home infantry is apparent- 
ly unfailing, and the aggregate number is scarcely 
diminished by the national demands. 

Reporting in general terms, I may safely say 
that our squads of school soldiery are practicing 
all over the State with their usual success, dis- 
turbed but slightly by the movements of the war. 

But this *‘usual success,’’ | beg leave to submit, 
is far less than might easily be attained. I say 
easily ; perhaps T would better say, with the neces- 
sary patience and painstaking. 1 have indicated, 
‘in former letters, some points at which there is a 
special demand for attention and effort to improve 
the condition of our school forees. In this, ask 
attention to the grand fact that the whole army 
needs re-organizing. 1am well aware that most 
people deprecate changes in the school law and 
school management. ‘They say ‘*Let well enough 
‘alone—the old system is good enough. It served 
our fathers well, it answered for ourselves, and 
will do well enough for our children.’’ To which 
'L have to say in reply, that the art of teaching, 
like the art military, is progressive, and that in 
one army, as in the other, errors of movement and 
management are liable to be made, and ought to 
be corrected as soon as is practicable. 

If one system, or any part of it, proves ill 
jadapted to accomplish the end designed, let it 
give way toa better, if a better ante secured, 
In the short history of our present war we have 
had several re-organizations of the national army, 
demanded by the failure of those previously exist- 
ing. These changes were supposed to be neces- 
sary, and have resulted, in most cases, in the ex- 
pected advantage. If not, still other attempts 
must be made to correct the evils experienced, 
until full success is attained. 

Our school organization, as it now stands, is 
defective in its imperfect provision for efficient 
and uniform supervision. Every squad of our 
school militia is practically independent of every 
other, and of all superiors. Each school is man- 
aged according to the notions of the individual 
teacher. There is little comparison of systems 
-and methods with other teachers, and little re- 
sponsibility to the Superintending School Com- 
mittee. In classification, instruction, and disci- 
pline, there is no uniform principle or practice. 

There is no standard system of tactics ; no Scott 
nor Hardee is prescribed or followed. Each com- 
pany trains in its own system, according to tho 
notions, better or worse, of its own captain or 
‘‘orderly.’’ Want of competency, skill, or inter- 
est prevents the Committee from exercising their 
proper authority. In fact, there is often a clash- 
ing of authorities between the Committee and the 
agents, the latter assuming to control the teach- 
er and the echovl, contrary to the intent of the 
law. 

In the next place, the Committees, although 
made by law responsible to the town for a proper 
report of their oflivial proceedings, often tail to 
make one, and of course fail to send a copy of it, 
as the law requires, to the State Superintendent. 
For this neglect there is no penalty. The Super- 
intendent has no authority to enforce in any way 
whatever this reasonable provision of the law. 
All his powers are advisory, and all the superin- 
tendence he can exercise 1s of the nature of in- 
spection and report. He may make any ‘‘sugges- 
tions,’’ but has no right to direct any course of 
‘instruction or management. From the nature of 
the case, he can come in personal contact with 
only few of the teachers and schools. Lis field is 
so large, and other prescribed duties so numerous, 
that the pleasure of examination and supervision 

_of individual schools is in a great measure denied 
‘him. 1 submit, then, that our necessities require 
a modification of our system, 80 as to secure an 
| arrangement something like the following: The 
| Superintendent of public instruction should have 
under his general supervision, subject to wise reg- 
julations, all the affairs of public education for 
jthe State. His office at the capitol should be 
‘furnished with all the appliances necessary to the 
proper discharge of his duties. Under his direc- 
| tion and reporting to him, there should be in each 
| county or congressional district a special commis- 
\sioner of public schools, whose duty it should be 
to visit each town in his circuit, soll oveny school, 
\if possible,—hold meetings fur the people, for 
| friendly discussion of all schoo) matters,—conduct 
institutes of instruction for teachers, and by 
friendly counsel seek to remove any difficulties 
arising between parents and teachers,—with au- 
thority to settle certain matters made referrable 
to him: in a word, to do for each county or dis- 
trict what the State Superintendent cannot possi- 
bly do for all. These district commissioners 
would receive the reports of the several town 
committees, compare, condense, and arrange ac- 
cording to some system issued from the State de- 

urtment of Education, and forward them to 

eadquarters for further use. 

School Committees should have the entire con- 
trol of school affairs in their respective towns, 
performing all the duties now required of agents 
and Committees together ; thus avoiding the con- 
flict of jurisdiction, now often existing, and se- 
curing something like uniformity in school ar- 
rangements throughout the county or district. 

‘Teachers under the entire control of one muni- 
cipal authority, and required to report directly to 
the ecmmittee employing and payne them, with 
forfeiture of pay as a penalty of failure to com- 
ply with all the provisions of the law, would be 
more careful in the discharge of every duty, 
whether of discipline or instruction. ma 

Pupils, knowing that the teacher's position is 
not dependent upon the whims of agents or pa- 
rents, would be more respectful and studious. 

In a system like this, with its details carefully 
matured and the whole vigorously executed, our 
school army would soon acquire a perfection in 
drill and discipline which would make it what it 
was intended to be—the surest defense of our 
people, our rights, our institations. — Without 
some such re-organization, it vall continue to be 
a loose and disjointed force, accomplishing far 
less than lics within its proper sphere, and 
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